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POLISH NAVY 


POLISH PILOTS | GETS ITS SHARE 


DID IN TUNISIA) OF DECORATIONS 


One enemy plane brought down 
every other day since they started 
to fight in Africa. That is the 
score of a Polish formation on 
an advanced landing ground in 
Tunisia. 

“If we have not done better,” 
said Squad Leader Skalski, DFC 
and Bar, “believe me it is not our 
fault. The trouble is that the Ger- 
mans notoriously avoid encounters 
with us. They were brave three 
years ago when we were weak, 
often helpless. Now they are sim- 
ply cowards.” 

The fifteen men of the Polish 
formation are all expert pilots who 
won their fame in the Battle of 
Britain. Many of them fought in 
September 1939 in Poland. Their 
grand total is seventy-nine enemy 
aircraft destroyed, nineteen prob- 
ables and nineteen damaged. 

During the fifty days they were 
fighting in Tunisia they got twenty- 
five confirmed victories, three prob- 
ables and nine enemy planes dam- 
aged, all that for the loss of a 
single plane. 

All of them volunteered in Eng- 
land for Africa as they thought 
they would find Germans here in 
higher fighting spirit than over 
France. They did not. 


Polish Naval Headquarters re- 
port that Vice-Admiral King, Chief 
Liaison Officer for the Allied Na- 
vies, declared that eight Navies, 
comprising more than 220 ships and 
27,000 men are now fighting side 
by side with the American and 
British fleets. Of these the Polish 
Navy has 12 ships and 2,600 men. 

Admiral King added that for 
outstanding bravery in action the 
following decorations had been 
awarded to officers and men of the 
Allied Navies: 24 Distinguished 
Service Orders, 48 Distinguished 
Service Crosses and 57 Distin- 
guished Service Medals of which 
11 D S Orders, 11 D S Crosses 
and 15 D S Medals to the Polish 
Navy, which had also five times 
been mentioned in dispatches. 

General Sikorski awarded his 
officers and men 25 Virtuti Militari, 
two gold crosses with swords and 
775 crosses of Valor. 

Thus, although the Polish Navy 
represents only nine per cent of 
the Allied Navies, she received the 
highest number of British decora- 
tions. Her officers and men won 
forty-five per cent of the DSOs 
awarded, twenty-three per cent of 
the DSCs, and her men twenty- 
seven per cent of the DSMs. 


SZMUL ZYGIELBOJM'S TRAGIC 
DEATH SENSATION IN LONDON 


London was deeply stirred when 
Szmul Zygielbojm, the Jewish So- 
cialist member of the Polish Na- 
tional Council, was found dead in 
his flat last Tuesday. In Warsaw 
when Hitler’s criminals bombed it 
from the air in 1939, he became 
separated from his relatives in the 
chaos and then by way of Germany 
escaped through France and Spain 
to America. He came to London a 
year ago. When last September 
it became certain that Hitler was 
murdering the Jews of Europe by 
the hundreds of thousands in the 
slaughter-houses of Poland, Zygiel- 
bojm made a bitter and impas- 
sioned speech to Jewish leaders in 
London. “Your brethren and sis- 
ters with their children are crying 
for help from the brink of their 
graves.’ He declared, “Their cries 
are not being heard. No one seems 
to care. Democratic governments 
are silent. The Jews are helpless. 
You have only one duty. You must 
die with your people and so rouse 
the conscience of the world.” 
Zygielbojm ended by saying they 
should go to Downing Street in 
a body and commit suicide on the 
steps of Number 10. “Then and 
only then will the world see what 
the slaughter of a people means.” 
He concluded, “Perhaps then some 
one will act to save those who can 


be saved from the butchers of 
Hitler’s Germany.” His speech was 
received in an astounded silence, 
broken by sobs. But Whitehall’s 


ban on immigration was not lifted. 
Not long ago when news of Hit- 
ler’s threat of doom for a whole 
people reached Parliament, James 
deRothschild, millionaire sportsman 
and member of the best known 
Jewish family in the world, broke 
down as he told members of Par- 
liament that all over Europe mil- 
lions of his race, rich and poor, 
ignorant and cultured, were facing 
the same pitiless fate. The Com- 
mons in tribute to all stricken 
Jewry stood in silence. Zygielbojm, 
like many of his fellow Jews, was 
in despair. He saw his own race 
being exterminated but heard only 
“sympathy” and regret. Then came 
the news that all the members of 
his family had already met in Po- 
land the fate intended for millions. 
Everyone had been murdered. So 
as a last warning he sat down and 
wrote two letters, one to General 
Sikorski, the other to a fellow 
member of the Polish Government. 
The United Nations had done noth- 
ing to save his people, he said. He 
found himself helpless and hope- 
less, and so Szmul Zygielbojm was 
“found dead.” 


Minister Kwapinski on his 
Reception in Stockholm 


After returning from Sweden, 
Mr. Kwapinski, Polish Minister 
of Commerce, gave an interview 
in London to the “Dziennik Polski.” 
When asked what is the opinion in 
Sweden about the present war situ- 
ation, as regards especially Polish 
problems, Kwapinski said: 

“During my stay in Stockholm 
I had the opportunity of contacting 
many representatives of various 
spheres of political and social life, 
and think I am not wrong in saying 
that the majority of the Swedish 
public is convinced of the inevitable 
triumph of the principles of right 
and of democracy. 

“Sweden is a neutral country and 
keeps to neutrality closely. Yet it 
is a free and democratic country 
where public opinion is expressed 
without hindrance and that opinion 
is one hundred per cent against all 
forms of totalitarianism. Sweden’s 


STANCZYK CALLS 


ON U.S.S.R. TO 
FREE ALL POLES 


In connection with a garbled 
press report from Teheran about a 
staternent made by Mr. Stanczyk, 
Polish Minister of Labor and So- 
cial Welfare, we give the full text 
of his remarks on Polish-Soviet 
relations : 

“As far as our relations with 
Soviet Russia are concerned, our 
Government in London has made 
an official statement. I, as Minister 
of Social Welfare, can only say 
this: The best way of removing 
any present or future misunder- 
standing between Poland and Rus- 
sia,—which would make a gap in 
the Allied front — would be an 
agreement on the part of the So- 
viets to release those of our citi- 
zens who are now in Russia and 
give them permission to leave So- 
viet territory. We must realize 
that one of the chief problems 
confronting our Government is the 
welfare of our citizens. So long 
as so many Poles remain in Soviet 
Russia against their will and their 
Government’s will, we are in a very 
delicate situation which may turn 
into a possible source of misunder- 
standing. The evacuation of all 
Polish citizens from Russia which 
we so greatly desire would end 
this vulnerable situation.” 


General Sikorski has received 
from President Roosevelt the fol- 
lowing reply to his cable of con- 
gratulation on the victory in Tu- 
nisia. “I appreciate your kind 
message of congratulations on the 
victory attained by the allied forces 
in Tunisia. We all may look for- 
ward to attaining ultimate victory 
over the Axis aggressors and a 
just and lasting peace based on 
cooperation among all the United 
Nations.” 


international situation is difficult 
and demands great watchfulness 
on the part of the Government. 

“But the Swedish Government, 
under the leadership of Premier 
Per Albin Hansson, the leader of 
the Social Democratic Party, never 
sacrificed anything for neutrality 
which would have weakened Swed- 
en’s democracy. On the altar of 
neutrality he sacrificed neither 
friendship nor sympathy for the 
defeated countries fighting against 
totalitarian might. 

“In the Swedish community 
sympathy for Poland is shown in 
many practical ways. Our problems 
are perfectly understood and the 
press expresses this. The Swedish 
public’s attitude even during the 
last days in relation to the Polish- 
Soviet quarrel was completely 
clear. Our Polish point of view 
was completely understood and 
esteemed there.” 

Asked what was the purpose of 
his visit, Mr. Kwapinski said: 

“I went to Stockholm as Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Committee of 
the Polish Socialist Party at the 
request of the execution of the 
Swedish Social Democratic Party, 
to make a speech at the Interna- 
tional Congress arranged there on 
May lst. The very fact of asking 
a Polish Socialist, who is also a 
member of the ‘Government, to 
make a public speech in the capital 
of neutral Sweden, is significant. 

“My appearance on the platform 
at the conference evoked an ova- 
tion which lasted for three minutes. 
I could not take that for myself, 
it was an ovation for the whole 
of the Polish working classes fight- 
ing underground against German 
oppression; it was an ovation for 
Poland, for our Republic. Before 
my departure, Premier Hansson 
asked me to send cordial greetings 
to the Polish workers on behalf 
of the Swedish workers movement, 
the social Democrat Party and the 
trade unions. 

“These greetings from our Swed- 
ish comrades, this assurance of 
their friendship, is one more proof 
that we have, among the workers’ 
movements in free countries, es- 
pecially valuable friends in these 
difficult moments for our country.” 

Asked to say a few words about 
daily life in a neutral country like 
Sweden, Kwapinski replied: 

“For three weeks I went about 
in brightly lighted streets, but 
apart from this I do not see any 
great difference between daily life 
in Stockholm and in London. I 
can't say the food situation is bet- 
ter—we lack oranges, but they lack 
coffee; they receive southern fruits 
from Italy and Spain via Germany 
in exchange for raw ores and other 
raw materials, but they don’t get 
many products from the continent 
and outside Europe, it is difficult 
for them to get such things. In 
many respects rationing is stricter 
than in Britain. Coupons are 
needed for bread and also for 
restaurant meals.” 
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TERROR, 


5 HEN. the German army overran 
; Poland, the fertile western dis- 
“—™ tricts were “incorporated” into 
the Reich as the provinces of Warthe- 
land and Danzig-Westpreussen. This 
region, which constituted about a fourth 
of Polish territory, has become a 
great German granary. The role as- 
signed to ‘“Wartheland” is indicated 
in the following preamble of a ration- 
ing decree: 


“In order to provide food and 
foodstuffs to the population and to 
the military force in the Reichsgau 
Wartheland as well as to insure a 
sufficient delivery of agricultural 
products for the other parts of the 
Reich.” 


Since September 1939, the Germans 
have drawn so heavily upon this area 
that the annual loot far exceeds the 
world-wide exports of all pre-war Po- 
land. In 1938 the Polish Republic’s 
-otal grain exports amounted to 378,- 
000 tons. Since occupation Warthe- 
land alone has been yielding Germany 
ecen 700,000 and 806,006 tons oí 
grain per year. In 1938 
Poland exported 266 000 
hogs; in 1940 the Ger- 
mans obtained 700,000 
hogs from Wartheland 
alone. In 1938 Poland 
sent 85,000 tons of sugar 
abroad; in 1941 Ger- 
many extracted 150,000 
tons of sugar from War- 
theland. Last fall Greiser, 
the Nazi Gauleiter of the 
province, promised that 
in the future Wartheland 
would rank first among 
the territories delivering 
food to the Reich. In the 
meantime Germany has 
not been neglecting the 
General Government area 
of Poland. In 1940 the 
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RACIAL FEEDING IV. 


Percentage of required basic nutrients raceived 
under present rations (per consumer unit) 
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BRIBERY AND DECEIT’ 


Reich took 100,000 tons of grain, 
90,000 hogs, 10,500 sheep, 100,090 000 
eggs and 20,000,000 pounds of butter. 
Early this year the chief of the agrarian 
department of the Lublin district an- 
nounced that grain deliveries from this 
area to Germany were 18 times greater 
in 1942 than in 1941; that meat ship- 
ments had increased fourfold ; and that 
butter deliveries to the Reich had 
tripled in comparison with the previous 
year, 

Terror, bribery, and deceit are meth- 
ods whereby the Reich continues to 
requisition the food of occupied Europe 
to satisfy German needs. Punitive ex- 
peditions set fire to peasant homes and 
villages for failure to deliver the Ger- 
man-set grain quotas. In the General 
Government schedules demand the de- 
livery of approximately 9.6 bushels of 
grain per acre sown, or about two- 
thirds of the average yield of 14.7 
bushels per acre of the Polish farm in 
1937. Less than 5 bushels per acre 
remain to provide the farmer with 
bread for his family and feed for his 
stock. Farmers owning more than 714 
- acres are forced to merge 
into “cooperative” organ- 
izations headed by a local 
Volksdeutscher, whose 
task it is to report all at- 
tempts to circumvent 
German delivery quotas. 
Owners of larger farms 
are required to thresh 
their grain under the 
watchful eye of German 
supervisors. 

German special courts 
impose death sentences 
on Polish peasants “for 
deliberate failure to de- 
liver grain and potato 
quotas” and these execu- 
tions are publicized to 
win obedience through 
terror. A state of “emer- 
gency harvest” was pro- 
claimed in the General 
Government for August 
(Please turn to page 5) 


“MEMORIAL 


of Warsaw shattered the very foundation of the popu- 

lation’s normal life. The problem of burying the thou- 
sands of dead became very acute. In the first days, despite 
the shortage of coffins, hearses and undertakers, efforts were 
made to arrange the usual type of funeral. However, so 
many were killed by artillery fire and bombs during these 
burials that Mayor Starzynski, who all through the siege did 
everything in his power to alleviate suffering, turned his 
attention to this tragic aspect of the capital’s life. He issued 
a special ordinance that regulated the price of coffins and 
funerals as well as the time of burial. 

Already after the first week all squares, parks and gardens 
had been transformed into one vast cemetery. A name scrib- 
bled in pencil on a few boards nailed together to form a 
cross, a helmet, if he was a soldier—that was all that re- 
mained what had once been a human being. 

When the Germans entered the city, they instituted a 
search of all the graves in the capital, exhuming the bodies 
and transferring them to cemeteries. Their real motive, of 
course, was to learn whether arms and ammunition had not 
been buried along with the dead. 

The graves of the fallen in battle offered an opportunity 
for the first type of demonstration by the people of Warsaw 
against the Germans. In the very center of the city, in the 
grassy square at the union of Jerozolimska Avenue and 
Marszalkowska Street, lay the grave of a Polish officer of 
unknown name. It became the symbol of a city’s resistance. 
As the Germans forbade anyone to come near the Tomb of 


I N three short weeks of September 1939 the bombardment 
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the Unknown Soldier, this humble little grave became the 
new Grave of the Unknown Soldier of the War of 1939. 

For some six weeks throngs of people daily covered it 
with flowers and placed burning candles over it to symbolize 
the eternal flame. I remember passing this grave at dusk 
late in October. Hundreds of people, mainly women and chil- 
dren, stood around in absolute silence. All social classes were 
represented. No word, not even the sound of a prayer broke 
the stillness. But all hearts beat as one. One person after 
another would approach the grave and after a moment of 
meditation place a handful of flowers or a burning candle 
on it. The crowd grew in the gathering darkness of a 
Warsaw that still had no electricity. All around the square 
gaping white walls stood out starkly against the sky. German 
soldiers, Gestapo agents and Storm troopers were posted in 
the neighborhood. They obviously did not understand what 
was going on. Unable to go into action because no one said 
anything, no one cried out, no one agitated, they sensed in 
the silence of the crowd a threat—an expression of sheer, 
bottomless despair. A German soldier—evidently a Catholic 
—thinking a religious ceremony was in progress, tried to 
approach the grave. An impenetrable throng of women 
barred his way. 

This continuous manifestation reached its greatest in- 
tensity on November 2, All Souls’ Day, which is Polish 
“Memorial Day.” On that day se many thousands of War- 
saw’s residents passed by in silent tribute that the Germans 
ordered the grave destroyed. 


TESTAMENT OF THE FALLEN 
by RYSZARD KIERSNOWSKI 


We have not departed for fanfares to be sounded, 
Weve no need of glory in memorial orations, 
Not to save the old world did we willingly perish 


Or that falsehood might blossom from dead genera- 
tions. 


Weve no need to be subjects of florid pronounce- 
ments, 

Or a point of great value for furious dispute, 

And let no man presume to reap his compensation 


Through all that is holy in a soldier's last salute. 


Beneath the turf of green there are no class dis- 
tinctions, 

No longer social cleavage can hope to wound our 
pride— 

Respect this equal spirit. When blackouts are lifted, 

Our ghosts together fallen let no one dare divide. 


TERROR, BRIBE 


(Continued from page 3) 


Ist to November 20, 1942 during which martial law pre- 
vailed to assure maximum deliveries to the Reich. A con- 
centration camp for recalcitrant peasants was established at 
Treblinka. 

Apart from the drain caused by requisitioning to feed the 
German people and the German army, the people of sub- 
jugated Europe suffer from serious food deficiencies pro- 
duced by the scientific debasement of their diet. They are 
told by their German overlords that cattle are their “rivals” 
because they consume feed which could go directly to human 
beings. German nutrition experts point out that the fodder 
for their herds produces only a small part of its original 
calorie value when finally converted to meat and dairy 
products. Technically this is true. By utilizing virtually un- 
milled grain for bread instead of as animal feed, the full 
calorie value goes to human beings. This argument, plau- 
sible on the surface, is their excuse for promoting the use 
of barley and oat flour as well as coarse grain for bread, 
thereby necessitating the decimation of livestock and poultry. 


Not by legend—by work and daily bread aplenty 

Can the hungry be fed and their children taught 
to spell. 

So let the golden wheat wave up and down our 
country 

Giving more grain than laurels to all those who 
fought well. 


Construct another Poland. Revere her tradition. 

So imbued must she be with your faith and devotion 

That she may summon home all her pilgrims and 
exiles, 


And that our tired bones may rest free from com- 
motion. 


And when children forget that they had lived in 
shelters, 

That the deeds they had witnessed were too base to 
forgive, 

Let them always remember just this thing about us: 

That we all fell in battle so that freedom might live! 


—Translated by Halina Chybowska 


RY AND DECEIT 


Most of the meat thus obtained at the price of disinvestment 
of livestock capital goes only to improve the meat rations in 
Germany. 

If the miserable rations produced by the German food 
monopoly were all that the peoples of occupied territory 
received, Europe would be close to general starvation now. 
But actual famine is still confined to a few regions and to the 
walled ghettos of the East. Contraband food furnishes much 
of the difference between rations meted out, and the amount 
necessary for survival. 

In Poland men and women were frequently shot and 
hanged for attempting to keep food out of German hands. 
In Poznan, according to the Ostdeutscher Beobachter of 
March 22, 1942, two Poles were executed for the slaughter 
of 22 pigs. On June 20, 1942 the Ostdeutscher Beobachter 
publicized the execution of four Poles for the “illegal” 
slaughter of 100 head of cattle. A short time thereafter the 
German special court in Kalisz imposed death sentence upon 
one Jan Biniek for the “clandestine slaughter” of six pigs. 
In the same period three Poles in the Danzig district were 
shot for stealing poultry. 


Constitutional Systeypf Old Poland 


by M ARIA) 


= SYN the course of Poland’s thousand years of 

S independent existence, the political sys- 
tem of the country has undergone many 
changes. 

One of the dominant features of the 
Polish political system has always been its 
reliance on common law. The Constitution 
of old Poland was based on custom. Until 
the end of the Polish Commonwealth, 
common law and custom remained the foundation of its legal 
system, 

Public opinion valued common law so highly that all at- 
tempts at codification, frequent since the sixteenth century, 
encountered spirited resistance. In certain domains a partial 
codification was carried out, but Poland never had a general 
code of laws. The western continental countries based their 
legal systems on written law. Poland retained the common 
law, in so far as it had not been over-ridden by statute or 
ordinance. There were, on the other hand, many compilations 
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of the common law, designed to make it more readil 
accessible. i 

This situation was largely due to the fact that Roman Law 
had not been adopted in Poland any more than it had been 
in England. At no time was Roman Law the ruling law 
The only exception was the use of Roman Law by the rector 
of Cracow University who had power to apply Roman Law 
to the students. 

A study of parliamentary records and speeches made by 
prominent Polish statesmen shows how universal was the 
dislike of Roman Law. It was felt that its adoption might 
as in western states, tend towards absolute rule in govern- 
ment. Absolute rule was the constant bugbear of Polish 
politicians. That is why the nation was strongly attached to 
common law, based on the general precepts of Christianity 
on natural and canon law. Roman Law did, of course, have 
a certain influence, direct or indirect, but it seldom attained 
important proportions. 

This state of things had far-reaching consequences. The 
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POLAND'S HABEAS CORPUS ACT (1430) 
"“Neminem captivabimus nisi jure victum" 
(We shall seize no one unless convicted by law) 
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SIGNING OF THE ACT OF THE WARSAW CONFEDERATION OF 1573 GUARANTEEING RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN POLAND 
(Painting by Brotherhood of Saint Luke for New York World's Fair) 


failure to adopt Roman Law resulted in a certain amount of 
confusion in practice, especially with regard to land law. On 
the other hand, it had great political importance, especially in 
relation to Constitutional Law, and was one of the factors 
which saved Poland from absolute rule. Furthermore, the 
influence of Christian principles contributed to the respect 
shown by Polish Law to individuals, who enjoyed freedom 
in both public and private life. 

So we come to another characteristic of the Polish political 
regime: the system of liberties. These liberties were at first 
customary and then were confirmed by royal charters or 
constitutions. 

The principle of personal freedom was guaranteed at an 
early date, in 1430, by the statute, “Neminem captivabimus 
nisi jure victum.” It was a guarantee of personal liberty, 
at first applicable only to the gentry and then extended to 
townsmen as well. This guarantee excluded preventive arrest 
or imprisonment without trial. No person could be arrested 
unless convicted after trial. An exception was made in the 
case of criminals apprehended in flagranti delicto. 

This principle of personal safety and freedom extended also 
to property. No property could be confiscated without trial 
and verdict in accordance with law. It was a guarantee of 
property ownership. 

The idea of liberty also found expression in religion. While 
in the West religious strife led to violence, Poland favored 
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religious peace and tolerance. The respect for religious non- 
conformism, inherent in Polish tradition, was sanctioned by 
the Warsaw Confederation of 1573, which defined the prin- 
ciples of religious tolerance. The decision of the Confedera- 
tion reads: “We who are dissident in religion, pledge our- 
selves to keep the peace and we shall not spill blood or 
penalize each other for difference of faith or variations of 
church.” 

All religious conflicts were eliminated. Everyone was free 
to follow his conscience in matters of religion. This principle 
of religious tolerance was expressed by King Zygmunt 
August when he said: “I am not king of the conscience of my 
people.” 

Since the early years of Polish history, from the twelfth 
century, there was acceptance of the principle which forbade 
the monarch to impose new taxes without the consent of the 
regional assemblies. Ever since the thirteenth century this 
principle found expression in the charters given by princes 
and it eventually became general and formed a basic article 
of the Constitution. It meant freedom from taxation, for 
no new burdens could be imposed without a vote of “con- 
ventus generalis.” 

At the same time the people acquired an increasing influ- 
ence with respect to legislation. Ever since the Statute of 
Nieszawa of 1454 no new law could be promulgated without 

(Please turn to page 14) 


WARSAW AS 


OLD CITY FANTASY 


Woodcut by Tadeusz Cieslewski, Jr. 


; S ARSAW, the City of the Mermaid and the capital of 
((; + Poland, has always held a warm spot in the affections 

of Polish artists. So passing years have given rise to 
countless oil paintings, water colors, woodcuts and engravings 


depicting scenes from Warsaw life. Artists of bygone gen- 


erations portrayed the city 
as they saw it. Contem- 
porary masters of the 
brush and burin, seeking 
to show what was most 
picturesque in Warsaw, 
turned to those features of 
the capital on which the 
patina of age had settled. 
To the present-day art 
lover the net result is a 
composite and fascinating 
picture of the Warsaw 
that was. 

The earliest artist to 
show the beauty of War- 
saw in his paintings was 
the court painter of Stan- 
islaw - August, Bernardo 
Belotto, called il Canaletto 
(1720-1780). At the Po- 
lish King’s command the 
artist executed a number 
of views of the Warsaw 


he knew. Canaletto’s Warsaw pulsates 
with the life of a gay and busy capital. 
Against a background of imposing 
architecture we see elegant men and 
women crossing the streets or being 
driven in their fine coaches. The 
Italian’s canvasses are not only a 
source of artistic pleasure to the jaded 
art lover by virtue of their rich color 
and tone and superb composition, 
but furnish the historian with many 
pertinent details on the habits and 
dress of that period. 


Other artists who devoted their 
talent to a portrayal of Warsaw scenes 
were the landscape artist Jan Piotr 
Norblin (1745-1830) who executed 
such paintings as “Horse Market.” 
“Market in the New City,” “Lazienki 
Palace” ; his pupil, Aleksander Orlow- 
ski, who gave proof of his feeling for 
the city’s character in the “Fighting 
in Krakowskie Przedmiescie on April 
17, 1794,” which showed the Polish 
defense against the Russians; Zyg- 
munt Vogel (1764-1826) pupil of the 
great Bacciarelli, who like Canaletto, 
painted Warsaw vignettes at the 
behest of the Polish King; Marcin 
Zalewski (1796-1877) whose several 
scenes of the November Rising are 
presented against the background of 
Warsaw architecture; Franciszek 
Kostrzewski (1826-1911) whose sat- 
irical sketches of promenaders in the 
lovely Saski Garden furnish a pleas- 
antly nostalgic note in pre-impres- 
sionistic painting. 

One of the first impressionists to 
paint Warsaw was Aleksander Gie- 


rymski (1849-1901). Without completely breaking with 
the tradition of the past, this artist introduced the element 
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threading their way 


latter’s verve, was Wladyslaw Pod- 
kowinski (1866-1895) whose draw- 
ings and water colors became popu- 
larized through woodcuts made after 
them, 

In the twentieth century, Warsaw 
became the favorite subject of vir- 
tually every artist resident of the city. 
Three among them became so-to- 
speak professional painters of the Po- 
lish capital: Tadeusz Cieslewski, Sr., 
Bronislaw Kopcezynski. Feliks Jabl- 
ezynski. Cieslewski, whose thou- 
sands of drawings form a library of 
Warsaw scenes, never tired of the 
magic in the alleys of the Old City 
with its anachronistic “unfunctional 
but picturesque architecture. This in- 
defatigable artist recorded for poster- 
ity countless dilapidated buildings that 
were destined to be torn down in the 
interests of modern structures. Not 
striving for special effects, he ren- 
dered the details of each model with 
such accuracy that they have the 
value of formal documents for the 
future chronicler of old Warsaw. 

A painter who did not confine 
himself to the reproduction of build- 
ings in his Warsaw paintings was 
Bronislaw Kopcezynski. Partial to 
composite color schemes and to a line 
so bent that it verges on the baroque, 
he likes to tell a story in pictures. 
Snow storms, nocturnal illumination, 
rain—all these are used by him to 
enhance the charm of Warsaw. Old, 
bedraggled street musicians slowly 
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By Stanislaw Czajkowski 
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of “divisionism” or division of the solar spectrum into 


its component colors and 
vibrating particles of air. 
Gierymski was a poet 
of atmosphere. In his 
twilight effects, city back- 
streets acquire an air of 
mystery and the casual 
passerby seems to be an 
emanation of by-gone cen- 
turies. His paintings show 
his democratic sympathy 
with the work-a-day mood 
of a busy capital. He, too, 
was one of the first to be- 
come interested in War- 
saw’s river life. His sil- 
houettes of sailing boats 
served to enhance the out- 
line of the city upon the 
hill. 


A successor to Gierym- 
ski, lacking however the 


through old passage ways 
and courtyards help to 
produce the desired effect 
of futility and sadness. 

Feliks Jablezynski had 
a more “painting” ap- 
proach than either Cies- 
lewski or Kopezynski. 
Warsaw reality served 
merely as an inspiration 
for his creation of esthetic 
compositions that did not 
concern themselves with 
naturalistic truth. 

In addition to this trio 
of painters there were a 
host of others who painted 
Warsaw only sporadically. 
Foremost among them 
were Stankiewiczowna, 
Skoczylas, Wyczolkowski, 
Dauksz, Kokoszko, Mal- 
icki, Wasowicz. Linde- 
mann, Krasnik, Dybowski, 
Rzecki, Trzebinski, Czaj- 
kowski, Rychtarski, Nar- 


INTERIOR OF LAZIENKI PALACE 
By Stanislaw Zukowski 
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CHURCH OF THE HOLY SACRAMENT 
Lithograph by Zygmunt Kaminski 


towski. These painters exhibited their works at the va- 
rious art shows organized by the City of Warsaw itself. 


Warsaw owes much to 
painters, but her debt to 
graphic artists is no whit 
smaller. The coppercut by 
E. J. Dahlbergh from 1656 
is one of the oldest and 
shows “The City of War- 
saw, Ordinary Seat of the 
Kings of Poland.” Cana- 
letto the painter also pro- 
duced some extremely 
lovely copper cuts showing 
general views of Warsaw 
as well as certain squares 
or districts. 

Of especial interest in 
the iconography of War- 
saw is the series of wood- 
cuts cut after Aleksander 
Gierymski’s and Whady- 
slaw Podkowinski’s draw- 
ings toward the end of the 
19th century. Interpretive 
in nature they offer ample 
evidence of the good taste 
and temperament of such 
graphic artists as Goraz- 
dowski, E. Nicz, W. Berg 
and many anonymous 
(Please turn to page 10) 


WARSAW A S 


(Continued from page 9) 
others working in the 
woodcut workshops of Bo- 
jarski and of Puciata. 

Contemporary graphic 
artists presented the beauty 
of old Warsaw by means of 
the copperplate, the woodcut 
and the lithograph. 

The unquestioned master 
of copperplate engraving 
was Konstanty Brandel. His 
masterpiece “Mermaids” is 
his gift to Warsaw. Against 
the setting of the Old City 
viewed from across the 
River, the artist has sum- 
moned an enchanted bevy of 
mermaids rising from the 
Vistula’s waters and lightly 
floating downstream in the 
direction of Cracow and the 
Baltic. 


Zofja Stankiewiczowna’s series of Old City views is 
a kind of transposition of architecture to copperplate. 
She achieves the Rembrandt effect of bold black and white 
contrasts by covering the plate with paint and protecting 
certain portions of it from being burned by the acid by 
spreading a thin film of wax over them. 

Feliks Jablezynski, the painter, carried over his painting 
technique into engravings. Rather than faithfully reproduce 
the Warsaw scenes as he saw them, he thought nothing of 
distorting reality to achieve a colorful result. An extremely 
prolific artist, his work is permeated by the mood of an 
architectural fairy tale. 

Another fine artist who engraved on copper to revive 
the Warsaw of long ago was Tadeusz Cieslewski, Jr. His 
best known work was a series of plates to illustrate the 
poet Or-Ot’s “Songs of the Market Square and the Alleys,” 
in which he combined the element of realism with that of 
picturesque appeal. He obtained his nuances by varying 
the amount of paint placed on different parts of a plate 
before it was subjected to the action of the acid. 


The woodcut has always been a favorite form of art 
expression in Poland. And Warsaw has long been a center 
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for this type of art work. Small wonder then that the 
young modern artists were as interested in woodcuts as 
their fathers and grandfathers had been before them. The 
undisputed master in this field was Wladyslaw Skoczylas, 
author of a famous series of woodcuts dealing with Janosik, 
the Polish mountaineer brigand and his band of robbers 
who stole from the rich and gave to the poor. Skoczylas’s 
Warsaw folios show the same effortless quality. Their 
simple black and white contrasts and purity of line are 
skilfully used to produce a well-nigh classic work of art 
of rare beauty. he: 

Tadeusz Cieslewski, Jr., has also exhibited numerous 
woodcuts inspired by old Warsaw. To him each view has 
more than its intrinsic picturesque value—it is also imbued 
with an inner symbolism and in his woodcuts Cieslewski 
seeks to express this harmoniously. , 

The latest member of the graphic family, the lithograph, 
also had its followers. Jozef Tom cut churches, palaces 
and old streets of Warsaw in stone. Nor should Franciszek 
Siedlecki’s folio or Kopezynski’s cycle be forgotten. And 
Leon Wyczolkowski’s masterpieces of old rooftops, build- 
ings and the 18th century Lazienki park, would be hard 
to duplicate indeed. N 

Under the leadership of 
its public spirited Mayor, 
Stefan Starzynski, Warsaw 
strove to make itself ever 
more beautiful and the myr- 
iad artists kept in step with 
the Mayor’s program. But 
German bombs destroyed 
the labor of generations and 
left only the beauty of the 
courageous human spirit in- 
tact. The patron of arts, 
Starzynski, has met his 
death at dreaded Dachau, 
many of the artists of 1939 
will wield the brush no 
more, Artists of future Po- 
land will have to rely on 
their memories to resurrect 
the Warsaw of old. And yet 
there is already in existence 
a crop of paintings and 
woodcuts recording the he- 

(Please turn to page 14) 


BRIDGE AND SOBIESKI MONUMENT IN LAZIENKI PARK 
By Adam Rychtarski 


The “New York Herald Tribune” Describes Polish Invention 


African ET, Aided 
By Land-Mine Detector 


Poles Invention Er: Like 
a Carpet Sweeper 


LONDON, May 15 (UP).—A)} 
land-mine detector which looks! 
like a carpet Sweeper and was first 
created by a Polish officer out of 
meat bones, wood, scrap metal and 
discarded radio parts was credited 
today with contributing to the 
[Attica 8th Army’s Sweep across 
Africa and to the victory at Tunis 


| 
| 
| 


lan Bizerte. 
, : Details of the mine detector’s 
POLISH SAPPER WITH MINE DETECTOR make-up are still secret, but 


|Polish military chiefs at London 
disclosed that the inventor was 
thirty- 
‘Tour-year-old infantry officer now 
attached to the joint Anglo-Polish 
‘scientific research laboratory. 
The detector consists of a six- 
foot-long pole on the end of which, 
is the sweeper, an oval-shape flat 
box containing apparatus full of. 
delicate parts, and earphones. | 
When the sweeping box passes 
‘over where a land mine is buried 
he sapper hears a buzzing sound. 
| Kos was assigned in June, 1941. 
to find a detector after co 
fatalities at training areas. At the 
eid of three months’ research Hel 
announced that he had devised. 
‘one. It was adopted in October,| 
(1941. ky the Ministry of Supply) 
after tests in- competition with: 
models designed by British jn- 
ventors. 
LOOKING FOR LAND-MINES ee 
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THIRTEENTH OPERMION OSNABRUCK... 


by LIEUWERBERT 


HE sleepy eyelids of evening closed 

on the airfield. Darkness began to 

shroud hangars, buildings, barracks, 
trees, bushes, recently rosy with the rays 
of the setting sun. 

Motors were warming up. To others 
the noise may be unbearable, but we hear 
only their rhythmic hum. The roar of 
those mighty engines is always with us, 
and without it we should feel unnatural. 
When the engines are switched off the 
sounds of earth reach us as voices, but 
so strange and far away that we hardly 
recognize them. 

“Crews to their aircraft.” 

In the darkness I felt my way up the 
ladder; one, two, three, four. Inside the 
fuselage luminous dials on the instru- 
ment-panel threw a faint, dull glimmer. 
The interior always makes me think of 
the belly of a great fish. 

I squeezed myself through the small 
space between the pilot’s cabin and the 
wireless-operator’s place. After me came 
the wireless operator and the forward 
gunner. I could see the back of the pilot 
and the figure of the navigator. 

The mechanics closed the flaps. We 
taxied up to the start. 

I knew what our crew was thinking. 
It was Friday, June 13th—the thirteenth 
operational flight of our Wellington and 
the thirteenth operation of Goral who sat 
at the controls. 

All the mechanics and technicians were 
thinking the same. So were the two engine repair mechanics, 
one fat, the other pencil-thin, and the flight sergeant who 
likes his drop of whisky, but can work, and who knows this 
Wellington like his own ten fingers. Not one of us said a 
word about it. But on the machine, next to the twelve yellow 
bombs. there was no thirteenth bomb. Instead. a picture of 
Our Lady in silver was screwed on with four screws. 

Goral noticed it at once. 

“Where did that come from?” he asked roughly. 

The mechanics looked at one another rather shyly and 
then the sergeant coughed and said: 

“That’s from the brigade.” 

“You’ve too much money to . 
cost a lot of money.” 

“Isnt it our machine?” asked the talkative corporal. 

The navigator gave the course. The aircraft rose above 
the thick layer of clouds. I went to the rear turret. My duty 
was “to defend the aircraft with machine-guns from every 
attack from the rear, in the event of meeting an enemy 
fighter and to observe the sky and the ground.” 

We flew over England which lay beneath us unknown and 
dark. Only once the lights on the coast came up through 
the gloom. Then the coastline with its streak of white foam 
was visible for a space. 

Clouds gathered below us and then swathed the aircraft. 
A light hoar frost covered the glass. The pale moon shone 
through the clouds. 

The Second Pilot reported from time to time. 

NOW teste, o o OO weer.» . OTO aa . . .” 

Then the front gunner: 

“T can see the coast.” 


.. Well, but it must have 
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It was the coast of Holland. Far away a German “beacon” 
and a few search lights stabbed the sky. 

“Open fire.” 

I turned the turret to the left, to the right—the guns fired 
evenly. 

I watched the sky for night fighters. But the sky was 
empty and once more clouds enveloped us. 

After a while. again I saw the coast. It appeared under 
our Wellington in an even almost straight line. The sea 
broke slowly. We passed the island of Texel, then the straits 
of Wadden. Land search lights peered into the sky. There 
were more and more of them. They pierced the darkness, 
forming cones, pyramids and describing arcs. ellipses and 
parabola. Time and again they touched our wing or tail, 
but we were too high for them. Suddenly this weird geometry 
fell to the ground and unexpectedly went out. Then again, 
one blade, another, three more cut the blackness. 

Somewhere below us to one side. small fires glittered and 
hundreds of large and small stars began to burst. The Ger- 
mans were putting up a barrage of flak. 

Our aircraft turned, dived and climbed. We slipped out. 

We flew over the Dutch-German frontier at an altitude 
of 15,000 feet and after ten minutes took another course. 
Not hundreds, but surely thousands of flak sent up their 
colored shells. Further away, heavy calibre guns sent up 
green and yellow shells which approached with unbelievable 
speed and burst like bubbles at the summit of a parabola. 
The eye could not absorb all these different colors and 
flashes. It was impossible to tell earth from heaven. 

The navigator put the machine into a bank at 180 degrees. 
We had overrun the target. With his face glued to the glass, 


he gave directions to the pilot. In a moment 3,750 Ibs. of 
bombs will fall. 

The motors slowed down and stopped entirely. 

We were going down. The pilot reported: 

“14,500 feet . . . 13,000 feet...” 

Below we saw the outlines of the city. Several fires had 
been started by those who got there before us. 

We were not over the target yet. Every second now 
seemed unbearably long and more and more shell fragments 
rattled on our wings. 

OO) Sito A 

A searchlight licked us under the fuselage. Then out of 
the darkness came a second. Three others joined it with 
their narrow white spears of light. 

“Down! They will catch us in the apex.” 

All the guns were firing at the spot where we were a 
moment ago, 

‘11,500 feet.” 

The bomb doors were opened. We waited... . At last the 
navigator said: 

“Bombs gone.” 

The aircraft seemed to sigh. The narrow tracks of the 
railway glittered in the twinkling light of the fires. 

A flash! Then three... Then two!... 

With each one the earth was lit by a great orange light. 
Fires broke out and burst upwards carrying smoke, dust, 
ruins, beams and something that looked like rubbish blown 
away by strong bellows. Then a violent fire brightened the 
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earth among the ruins on the other side 
of the rails. 

I could not see the faces of my com- 
rades, but I knew that like I, they 
were remembering Warsaw, Wester- 
platte, Siedlce, Kutno.. . 

I looked to the east. Over there lay 
Poland, 350 miles from here. In two 
and a half hours we could be flying 
over Poznan, in less then four—over 
Warsaw or Cracow. But we had to 
get back to our airfield which was 
further away than the Polish frontier. 

In the east the first gray signs of 
dawn appeared. The sea and the Eng- 
lish coast were still dark. 

The front gunner reported: 

“T can see the airfield in the front, 
a little to the right.” 

And after a moment: 

“In front of us a Wellington, 200 
feet higher than we are.” 

Another one came in to land and 
the white light of the searchlight on 
the runway caught the grass under its 
wheels. 

We circled with our lights on wait- 
ing our turn. Still more Wellingtons 
arrived. I counted them. Eighteen. 
All our aircraft “had returned safely.” 


WHILE THE 


BN the hungry cities of occupied Poland, 
German food shops are well stocked with 
milk, butter, eggs, cheese, white bread, 
meat, delicatessen and sweets, and Ger- 
man restaurants boast of their “excellent 
cuisine.” Food stores and restaurants 
which cater exclusively to German cus- 
tomers vie with one another for trade 
by extensive advertising in the local 
German press. The Krakauer Zeitung of Sept. 6, 1942, 
carries two pages of these ads. One caption reads: “Cracow’s 
Restaurants Welcome you.” 

The keynote is much the same throughout: “The Volks- 
deutsches Haus Ring-Casino recommends to all German 
customers—an excellent cuisine, choice drinks, first class 
music.” The German Tourist House opposite the Cracow 
railway station promises “good food, choice drinks.” The 
Bar Hotel Polski calls itself “the cozy snack bar for Ger- 
mans.” 


POLES STARVE... 


German officials, “visitors” and “tourists” who turn to 
the page headlined Cracow’s German Shops finds a wide 
selection of “German” food shops offering “best quality 
butter, eggs, cheese” ; or “groceries, delicatessen, wine, spirits, 
fruit and vegetables.” A “German consumers’ cooperative” 
at No. 15 Reichstrasse sells milk and dairy products, and a 
German cooperative at No. 3 Stephangasse offers “meat and 
meat products’—to German customers. Franz Janzen’s at 
No. 16 Reichstrasse advertises “salt and fresh water fish” 
and a few doors away on the same street is Frutola, a 
“German sweets shop.” 

In the same city on that same day—Sunday, Sept. 6, 1942— 
Poles who had received their weekly rations were thankful 
for a half ounce of meat, a speck of lard and a pinch of sugar, 
while in the ghetto the surviving Jews were measuring the 
day's fraction of the weekly pound of adulterated black bread 
that still separated them from death. 

With minor variations the Cracow scene was being re- 
peated in hundreds of Polish cities and towns. 


CONSTITUTIONAL 


(Continued from page 7) 

the consent of the community. The local legislative assemblies 
(diets) had exerted a decisive influence in this matter. In 
1505 the Radom law called “Nihil novi” established a central 
legislative assembly—the “General Diet of the Crown” (Sejm 
Walny), the Polish Parliament, to which the local diet sent 
delegates. It was a legislative organ for the whole country, 
through which the people could participate in the govern- 
ment. This meant the beginning of the Polish parliamentary 
system. 

The stabilization of this system of liberties together with 
the realization of the need for common defense created among 
the countries adjacent to Poland a natural tendency to unite 
themselves with the Polish Commonwealth (called “Rzecz- 
pospolita”) in a free association, rather than to become the 
prey of predatory states to the west or to the east. 

These considerations provide motives for the various Acts 
of Union. For instance, the Union of Horodlo of 1413 clearly 
stated that 

... “desirous of securing the said Lithuanian lands from 
enemy aggression and against conquest by the Knights of 
the Cross and their allies (and also of any other enemy)... 
for all time to come, we unite them with the Polish Crown, 
so that this Union can never be rescinded or broken.” 

In the act of 1454, whereby the Prussian estates renounce 
obedience to the Teutonic Knights, we find the following 
passage, after a declaration of loyalty to the King of Poland: 

“We, Jan de Baysen, Augustyn de Schewe, knights; Ga- 
briel de Baysen, Mikolaj de Wolkowo, judge of Tczew; 
Wawreyniec Czertiz, mayor of Chelino; Rutgier de Birky, 
mayor of Torun; Wawrzyniec Pilgrim, mayor of Elblag; 
Jan Kall, councillor of Brunsberg; Grzegorz Swach, council- 
lor of Krolewiec (Konigsberg); Mikolaj Rodeman de Kry- 
pow, Wilhelm Jordan and Jan Meidburg, councillors of 
Danzig—delegates and plenmpotentiaries of the Confederation 
of the lands of Prussia announce that .. . considering the 
oppression and violation of liberties which we have been un- 
justly suffering for many years at the hands of the Teutonic 
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OLD POLAND 


Knights of the Cross, anxious to prevent it and guided by 
the nature of the human mind, which always seeks improve- 
ment and clamours for freedom, striving towards it at the 
cost of the greatest efforts—we made it our final decision, 
approved by the elders and the whole comanunity, knights 
and leading townsinen, to incorporate our lands and ourselves 
to the Kingdom of Poland, joining with it as one.” 

Similar motives were mentioned in the act of incorporation 
in 1561 of the Inflanty (the Baltic countries) : 

“We, Zygmunt August . . . proclaim that . . . whereas 
the lands of Inflanty have been for years laid waste by the 
powerful Muscovite enenvies, who almost razed everything 
to the ground, with fire and sword, threatening the country 
with complete destruction, the Noble Lord Gotard, Master 
of the Order of Knights in Inflanty, the nobility, the towns 
and all citizens through numerous delegates and messages 
informed us of their plight and implored our help and assist- 
GOs ee a 

The practice of this idea of a voluntary union of the various 
peoples resulted in the formation between the Baltic and 
the Black Sea of a vast Commonwealth, with an area of more 
than 386,100 square miles. It was not built by conquest, but 
by free association. These unions were all the more valuable 
as they were not concluded between ruling dynasties, which 
might have acted against the will of the populations. On the 
contrary, the unions were in each case negotiated and con- 
cluded with a very wide participation of the representatives 
of the nations concerned, who actually initiated the unions 
and signed the documents sanctioning them, 

The principle “equals with equals and free men with free 
men” was ultimately responsible for the creation of the 
Rzeczpospolita—Commonwealth, which fulfilled the purpose 
for which it was established. For several centuries it repulsed 
successfully all attacks, either from the west or from the east. 
It was also the main factor of political stability in this part 
of Europe, so that the Polish-German frontier remained prac- 
tically unchanged for more than three hundred years between 
the fifteenth century and the time of the Partitions. 


WARSAW AS SEEN 


(Continued from page 10) 


roic defense of the City of the Mermaid. There is bound 
to come into being in a free Poland a new cycle of master- 
pieces showing a Warsaw of bomb shattered blocks, of muti- 
lated historical monuments, of tiny squares turned into ceme- 
teries. This too will be part of Old Warsaw. But it will 
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serve as a permanent and grim reminder that the New Warsaw 
must be part of a better world that will make repetition of 
such barbarity impossible. 


The cover shows the Tomb of the 


Unknown Soldier in Warsaw. 


POLISH FEATURE AND NEWS SERVICE 


German Slaughter of Jews 
Still Unabated in Poland 


GRM DETAILS have now reached London concerning the notori- 

ous Treblinka slaughter camp on the railway line from Warsaw 
to Bialystok, where thousands of Jews have been massacred by the 
Germans. The report is so terrible a document to read that most of it 
is unfit for publication. The scenes described of slaughtering Jews in 
batches of 500 at one time in specially constructed chambers are 
shocking. They die of suffocation when the steam is turned on at 
such a pressure they cannot breathe. The doomed Jews are forced to 
take off all their clothing and are kept waiting naked in the open air 
for hours before being driven inta the death chamber. The camp is 
so organized as to be capable of putting to death at least 5000 persons 
daily. It is said that arrangements are being made to enlarge it. The 
report which is now being translated into English will be issued as 
a separate document. 


V.V.V. 


FTER the liquidation of the Warsaw Ghetto the Germans have 

now begun to liquidate the Ghettoes of smaller provincial Polish 
cities. A report from Poland states that some 8000 Jews recently 
were deported from the Krasnik, Zaklikow and Lublin areas, 5,000 
Jews deported from Zawichost, 15,000 from Bialapodlaska, 4000 from 
Jedrzejow. More than 1,000 Jews were murdered in Lukow Ghetto, 
some 3,000 deported from Sokolow or slaughtered there, another 8,000 
from Seredyn. The Ghetto at Rawaruska where about 12,000 Jews 
have been living since 1942, is reported to have been completely liqui- 
dated, since the beginning of this year 


V.V.V. 


A FIGHT is reported to have taken place at the end of April at 

Minsk Mazowiecki between Jews and German police. The Ger- 
mans assembled some 350 Jews at a school where they shot 30 of 
them. The remainder barricaded themselves in the school and opened 
fire on the Germans. The fight lasted several hours, the Jews refusing 
to surrender. The Germans ultimately set fire to the building in which 
the defenders perished in the flames. A number of Germans were 


killed. 

A LIST of prominent Jews, writers, artists, social workers who 
** were killed by the Germans in the Warsaw Ghetto has just been 
received by the Polish authorities in London. 

Among the writers were B. Chilonowicz, former Parliamentary 
correspondent of the Jewish Daily Moment; S. Hirschhorn, one time 
Jewish representative in the Polish Diet and for many years chief 
leader writer of the Jewish-Polish Daily Nasz Przeglad; Aron Einhorn, 
contributor to Hajnt; M. Stupnicki, well-known essayist and former 
editor of the Lubliner Tagblat; Hilel Zeitlin, philosophical writer and 
essayist; J. Bunin, Mr. Gazwa. 

The Jewish poets reported killed are Israel Stern, Szlomo Gilbert, 
Josel Lerner, Lejb Sokolow, Luba Sluper, Henryka Nadwartowna. 

Among the artists Felix Friedman, one of the most promising young 
artists in Poland, Mr Weintraub, Chana Rabinowicz, famous sculptor 
Ostrzega and H. Rosenthal. 

Jewish assistant professors killed were Mrs. Stawska, Chaim Aron 
Caplan, Prof. Cytrynowski, Mr. Grawinski, Dr. Tauber, well-known 
Professor of Music. The list also includes a number of Jewish 
teachers and social workers G. Michelsohn, Dr. Kalman, Mr. Goldfarb, 
Szachna Sager, R. Stein, Sonia Nowogrodzka, Josef Lewartowski, 
Finkelstein, Adam Boronstein, Mr. Segal, Rabbi S. Nisenbaum. 

Among the actors were Chaim Brot, Max Brin, Anita Reisen, 
Maurice Eisenstadt; also the Director of the Jewish Theatre, S Eisen- 
stadt. The leaders of Youth Organizations reported killed were 
Samuel Breslan, Josef Kaplan, S. Kaplan, Mr. Laufer, S. Kozibrodski. 

It is also reported that Dr. Szal, head provincial Kehilah, com- 
mitted suicide. 


ATTACKS ON POLISH LEADERS 
UNJUSTIFIED, SAYS BRACKEN 


Replying to questions in the 


V.V.V. 


the export of the Daily Worker. 


House of Commons Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, British Minister of In- 
formation, said: 

“The Daily Worker has given 
a good deal of its space to vili- 
fying the Polish Government. 

“In these circumstances I am at 
present unable to lift the ban on 
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No justification could possibly be 
made for the scandalous language 
used by the Daily Worker about 
the leaders of Poland (cheers). 

The Daily Worker has called 
into question the patriotism of Po- 
lish leaders and the Daily Worker 
is no authority on patriotism.” 


NO COMPROMISE 
WITH GERMANY 
SAYS RACZYNSKI 


In a special broadcast entitled 
“The Poles say: ‘No compro- 
mise’,” Count Raczynski spoke on 
the political consequences of the 
North African Victory. First to 
Poland in Polish, then in French 
and English over the B.B.C. Euro- 
pean Service, the Polish Foreign 
Minister declared that Germany 
will never be allowed to achieve 
a compromise peace for the pur- 
pose of keeping her ill-gotten gains. 

Count Raczynski stated that Po- 
land was the first to fight and 
fights on despite the fiercest per- 
secution. Poland sees the possi- 
bility of ensuring a better future 
for Europe only on terms, pro- 
claimed by President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill at Casablanca. 
These terms are unconditional sur- 
render. 

The Polish Government repre- 
senting a nation, the overwhelming 
majority of which is Catholic, 
wishes to base post-war conditions 
in the world on Christian principles 
of justice and emphatically rejects 
any idea of compromise with Hit- 
lerite aggression. 


S. WILT. REPORTS 
POLES SABOTAGE 
GERMAN ORDER 


Secret Polish radio station 
“SWIT” reports that in view of 
the Poles’ attitude the Germans 
have given up the idea of inciting 
them to fight against Soviet Rus- 
sia but are still carrying on propa- 
ganda to neutralize Polish public 
opinion and weaken the resistance 
of the Poles to total mobilization 
for German industry. 


German propaganda explains 
that the formation of a Polish 
division in Russia portends the 
Sovietization of Poland. “SWIT” 
declares that the Poles are paying 
no attention to this propaganda 
and are determined to sabotage 
the total mobilization order, recog- 
nizing the necessity of the speedy 
defeat of Germany and the impos- 
sibility of prolonging the war. 

“SWIT” reported on Friday 
evening that on the night of May 
seventh and eighth Germans shot 
94 prisoners from Paviak prison, 
among them five women, at the 
entrance to house number twenty- 
four in Dzielna Street. In an ef- 
fort to conceal the signs of their 
crime, they threw the bodies into 
the burning houses of the ghetto. 
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“WHAT SHALL BE 
POLES REWARD 
AFTER THE WAR?” 


We reprint below a letter pub- 
lished in the Milwaukee Journal of 
the 14th inst. under the caption, 
“Poles, Russians and Freedom.” 


To the Editor: Noble indeed 
has been the struggle of the braye 
Russians for freedom. And won- 
derfully sudden, considering that 
only a few years ago they were as 
gallantly fighting against us. They 
honestly believed in both cases that 
they were struggling for their free- 
dom. Nor must we charge this 
ignorance to stupidity. 


Suppose that The Journal and 
every other printed word in Amer- 
lished by an entirely irresponsible 
American government, so that we 
had no opportunity to read any 
other bit of information concern- 
ing the Russians. Could we have 
ica came out from and was pub- 
any clear notion of the Russian 
nation? No wonder the Russians 
have fought us or not, as the gov- 
ernment decreed. 


But this fact exonerates the Rus- 
sian people, not the Russian gov- 
ernment. And it does not justly 
explain why the Russian govern- 
ment resents any investigation of 
the deaths of Ehrlich and Alter. 
Nor does it explain why the Rus- 
sian government should claim a 
slice of Poland, 


Before America entered the war 
against Hitler, the Poles fought 
bravely against him but received 
little help from other democracies 
and went under, after a desperate 
struggle that, however, somewhat 
delayed Hitler's attack on other 
democratic countries, But this little 
delay that helped us was punished 
and is still the cause of fearful 
punishment inflicted on men and 
women, and even on children, of 
Poland. 


The Polish government in exile 
has done good work for us. Many 
young Poles—many mn comparison 
with their present numbers—have 
entered the Allied armies. Many 
have laid down their lives for our 
freedom. Compared with the few 
they had to give, their gift was 
noble. 

What shall be the reward of the 
Poles when finally the Allies are 
victorious? Shall we clip off a 
piece of their country to bestow on 
the changeful Russian govern- 
ment? Shall we give that govern- 
ment a chance to grow stronger 
and more exacting, while our faith- 
ful friends are deprived of a part 
of their former homes? 

Maybe that is a good policy. But 
honesty, we were always told, is a 
better one. And still wiser advice 
is to do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you. 


ELIZABETH H. THOMAS 
1436 W. Kilbourn av., 
Milwaukee. 


TRIBUTES TO POLAND 


IN CONGRESS 


COMMEMORATING THE THIRD OF MAY CONSTITUTION 


By MR. MARTIN, of Massachusetts, Republican Leader of The House... 


Mr. Speaker, today, Poland — our ally — the first 
European country to take up arms against Hitler, is 
celebrating its Constitution Day. Wherever Poles are 
to be found, in their own tortured country or abroad, 
they are united in the fervent hope and firm conviction 
that their gallant nation will arise from the ashes of 
this war as a free and independent state, worthy of its 
glorious past, and this view is universally shared by 
Americans. 

America and Poland have been bound by ties of 
similar ideals and aspirations since the dawn of our 
history. Every school boy has learned in his history 
texts of the distinguished Polish soldiers, who after 
fighting for freedom in their own country, came to 
America to fight for our freedom. Many men of the 
Polish race, including Pulaski, gave their lives to make 
America a land of freedom. 

Wherever and whenever there has been a fight for 
liberty or against oppression, in the Old World or the 
Nev, other Polish heroes have answered the call, in line 
with Poland’s motto, “For your freedom and for ours.” 

With Hitler’s unprovoked agression against Poland 
in 1939, that gallant nation resisted with every resource 
at her command, small and helpless though it was in 
comparison with the resources of the aggressor. 

In spite of German occupation, in spite of the fact 
that millions of Poles may be confined behind barbed 
wire in concentration camps, in spite of starvation, 
Poland continues to fight because of the unconquerable 
spirit of her soul. 

Poland’s national day, which is being celebrated to- 
day, is one more proof that the love of liberty, of 
humanity, equality, and a sense of democracy are in- 


By MR. DEWEY, of Illinois... 


I always wish to take a humble part in a time like 
this that is dedicated to the memory of a great country, 
one that has been so close to the history of the United 
States all these years, in our first war and in our every 
war, and in our economic reconstruction. Now that we 
are again involved in a war and Poland has suffered, 
I feel that we, her old friends, should very carefully 
remember that friendship and see that while she is 
unable to take care of herself we become a sort of trustee 
of that friendship for her future, that she may ulti- 
mately, when peace has again come, regain her own 
soil inside of the ancient frontiers that were guaranteed 
to her by the thirteenth point of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points. 


By MR. ROBSION, of Kentucky... 


May I observe that Kentucky many years ago, in 
order to show honor and appreciation to that great 
Polish patriot, Count Pulaski, named one of the fine 
counties in my congressional district for him. We have 
a Pulaski County, Ky. . . . I indulge the hope that when 
the war is over every foot of Polish soil will be returned 
to the Poles. 


herent in this great race. Poland might have chosen 
the date of some important military victory as her na- 
tional holiday, but they have chosen instead the 3rd 
of May. It was on this day in 1791, two years after the 
Constitution of the United States was adopted, that 
the Diet of Poland adopted a constitution. 

This document of freedom stands as a beacon light 
beckoning to the spirit of Poles everywhere to never 
say die. It is their inspiration to fight on, and in the 
end it will triumph. Poland’s has been a tragic history, 
but also a noble and inspiring one. She has been over- 
whelmed by superior forces of military might, she has 
been partitioned, torn asunder, and humiliated but her 
great soul has never met with defeat, and a great people, 
with righteousness on their side, will inevitably rise 
again, undoubtedly to greater heights than ever before. 

Many of her sons have come to America. Here they 
have helped to build our country. They have entered 
every field of enterprise and into every phase of Amer- 
ican life, and they have contributed liberally to the 
greatness and the glory of our country. And again they 
have gone forth to war, not as Poles, but as Americans, 
standing shoulder to shoulder with the sons of the other 
nations which have given of their best to the building 
of America. Many have already distinguished them- 
selves on the battlefields of this war, wherever Amer- 
icans are fighting. Some have given their lives, others 
will do so before it is ended. But to all will one day 
come the satisfaction of having contributed to the vic- 
tory that will once again re-establish the land of their 
fathers and mothers as a free and independent state, 
a Poland for the Poles, with a government of, by, and 
for the people of Poland. 


By MR. BUTLER, of New York... 


Mr. Speaker, Poland’s history is both glorious and 
tragic. Today, under the iron heel of an invader whose 
only thought is to destroy, she is in the most tragic 
phase. All Americans, thankful for the invaluable aid 
of Polish heroes in the American Revolution, are anxious 
to help this country repay its debt of gratitude. We are 
all united in the battle to end dictatorship and restore 
democracy and freedom everywhere and victory in this 
battle will mean the redemption of Poland and her 
restoration to freedom. We all hope that that day will 
soon come. . . . In the interest of humanity we also 
pledge ourselves to carry that freedom and security to 
Poland and the rest of the world. We must not fail. 


By MRS. ROGERS, of Massachusetts... 


I am extremely glad to hear the very distinguished 
Members originally of Polish strain speak of their great 
race. I commend them for their own very fine work 
and their patriotism. I want them to know that two 
of the young men whom I appointed to West Point 
were originally of Polish strain, and they are making 


the finest officers in this World War. 


